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memorial of the Filson Club, expressive of its devotion to the cause of 
historical publication, it is worthy of all consideration. 

Besides these defects, the book is not without errors of fact. For ex- 
ample, Jackson's mother did not die "of grief and the hardships of war ", 
but of prison-fever (p. 160); it was not at Camden jail that the incident 
of Jackson's refusing to black the boots of a British officer occurred (p. 
160) ; Jackson did not have a sister (p. 119) ; and when Jackson was 
fined by Judge Hall he did not take the money " from his pocket " and 
pay the fine, but sent it to the court by a messenger on the following 
day (p. 145). Of a very questionable nature, also, is the use of the 
interview of Mr. Buell with Governor Allen, of Ohio, in which the latter 
told in 1875 how the British had planned to retain possession of Louisi- 
ana, if they once conquered it (pp. 151-153). It is certain that this 
opinion of Jackson ought not to be regarded as sufficient to establish the 
point. Finally, in Mr. Smith's whole book there is hardly a note of 
criticism. Those who understand best the character and the career of 
the quick-tempered, rash, and untechnical Jackson will know that it is 
impossible to pass under review all his actions at New Orleans — which 
is in fact the most creditable phase of his career — without having occa- 
sion to pass an adverse judgment on some of them. 

John Spencer Bassett. 

Les Voyages du Naiuraliste Ch. Alex. Lesueur dans V Ameriqiie du 
Nord (/Sij-rSjy). D'apres les Manuscrits et les CEuvres 
d'Art conserves au Museum d'Histoire Naturelle de Paris et 
au Museum d'Histoire Naturelle du Havre. Par le Dr. E. T. 
Hamy. [Journal de la Societe des Americanistes de Paris, V, 
No. 1, March, 1904. Numero dedie par la Societe a 1' Occa- 
sion de L' Exposition Universelle de Saint-Louis aux Acade- 
mies et Societes Savantes des Etats-Unis d'Amerique.] (Paris : 
Societe dcs Americanistes. 1904. Pp. 111.) 

Charles Alexander Lesueur came to the United States in 1815 
and, after a stay of twenty-two years here, returned to France, where he 
died in 1846. He was noted as a traveler and a draftsman. One of 
his early explorations was made under Napoleon, and in its published 
volumes his sketches first appeared. Before the last volume was issued 
(shorn of some of his best work lest it might irritate the English, for 
Napoleon had fallen and the Bourbons cared little for the glory of his 
empire), Lesueur had come to America, having signed an agreement in 
August, 181 5, by which, with William Maclure, he became an associate 
in a proposed geological survey of the United States. Maclure was a 
man of fortune, who devoted himself primarily to natural history, but 
during a long stay in France shortly after the French Revolution gath- 
ered a large collection of pamphlets and books relating to that period. 
These are now in the library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

After some preliminary work in England, Maclure and Lesueur 
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spent some time in the West Indies, reporting their observations in the 
first volume of the Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia. After a short stay in New York and Philadelphia, they went 
slowly to Pittsburg and Lake Erie, then through New England and New 
York, returning to Philadelphia, where Lesueur made his home from 
1816 to 1825. Maclure had brought Lesueur to this country as a drafts- 
man and naturalist ; associated with him were Thomas Say, Gerard 
Troost, and some other foreign naturalists, all of whom labored with 
great zeal and success. Their contributions were published by the 
American Philosophical Society and later by the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia and in Silliman's American Journal of Science 
and Arts. Apart from his work with and for Maclure, Lesueur found 
employment as an engraver and as a teacher of drawing. The early 
volumes of the Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia contain many of his drawings and engravings. 

The socialist colony at New Harmony, Indiana, established by 
George Rapp in 1814, was bought by Robert Owen. A party of men, 
women, and children, including Owen, Maclure, Say, Lesueur, and two 
teachers of the system of Pestalozzi, set out late in- 1825 for New 
Harmony. Lesueur's journal of this trip, with illustrations from his own 
hand, is still preserved in the library of the museum at Havre. Two 
years of his life were spent there in scientific work, while Owen and 
Maclure were trying hard to introduce new methods of school-teaching 
as part of the kind of reform they hop;d to bring into the world for its 
improvement. Lesueur seems to have had little interest or faith in 
Owen's schemes, but he.worked steadily with the group of naturalists, 
including Say and Troost. The results of their scientific explorations 
were published in the New Harmony Gazette, the organ of the educa- 
tional and social reforms tried with such poor success in the final 
outcome. 

From 1828 to 1837 Lesueur made a number of journeys through what 
was then the almost unknown west and south. His travels covered the 
territory from Illinois to the delta of the Mississippi. His frequent visits 
to New Orleans, in order to collect his small French pension, gave him 
unusual opportunities for studying the prehistoric grave-mounds and other 
interesting ethnological and archaeological objects of the Mississippi 
valley. His main work, however, was as an ichthyologist, and he added 
largely to the contemporary knowledge of the subject both in this 
country and abroad. 

In 1838 Maclure went to Jalapa, Mexico, to introduce in that 
country the peculiar doctrines he shared with Owen ; he died in Mexico 
in 1840. The death of Say and of another co-laborer, Barrabino of New 
Orleans, and the absence of Maclure and Troost, broke the ties that 
bound Lesueur to America; in 1837 he returned to France and renewed 
his old associations with the naturalists in Paris. Indeed, during his 
stay in America he had kept in touch with the leading French naturalists 
by correspondence, and had continued to contribute interesting speci- 
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mens and valuable papers to the French museums and scientific journals. 
In France he found employment at once in his own field and did 
much good work. He was employed in the museum of natural history 
in the Jardin des Plantes, and in 1845 was made curator of the new 
Havre Natural History Museum ; he died in Havre after two years of 
service. 

A memoir of Lesueur was read by George Ord before the American 
Philosophical Society, April 6, 1849, and published in the American 
Journal of Science and Arts, Second Series, VIII, 189-216. Lesueur' s 
papers and drawings were divided between the museums of Paris and 
Havre ; among them were forty boxes containing his collections ; his 
manuscript zoological notes filled forty portfolios. Dr. Hamy, of the 
museum of Paris, has written for the Society of Americanists of Paris a 
sketch of Lesueur' s life and work in America, and this sketch is now 
printed at the expense of the Due de Loubat as a contribution to the 
meeting of scientific congresses at St. Louis. It is dedicated to the 
scientific societies of the United States as a tribute to the work of French 
explorers and naturalists in this country, and deserves the grateful 
acknowledgment of American scientists. 

Lesueur had planned some large books ; these, however, were never 
published, but his biography is accompanied by a bibliography of his 
writings published during his stay in America, showing that he left a 
long record of good work. An indefatigable draftsman, Lesueur made 
many sketches during his frequent journeys in this country ; twenty-seven 
of his most interesting drawings, lithographs, and engravings are repro- 
duced in this account of his life and work, adding greatly to its value 
and interest. The English quotations and references are full of proof- 
reader's mistakes, which mar a volume otherwise worthy of the subject. 

J. G. ROSENGARTEN. 

A History of Modern England. By Herbert Paul. In five volumes. 
Vols. I and II. (New York : The Macmillan Company ; Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Company. 1904. Pp. vii, 450 ; vi, 446.) 
The stream of memoirs and biography and special studies which has 
long been pouring from the press gives us fair warning of the fact which 
books like those of Mr. McCarthy, Mr. Bright, Sir Spencer Walpole, and 
these volumes by Mr. Paul are the earliest expression. The nineteenth 
century, and, in English affairs, the Victorian era, now belong to the 
ages and to the historian. The borders of the historical field, not so 
long ago bounded by 1815 or 1832, have been pushed to the middle of 
the century, to the Berlin Congress, and have now definitely extended 
themselves to the end of Victoria's reign or of the century ; and what 
was so recently politics that we can scarce think of it as anything else 
now appears in a new and not always well-fitting guise, as the advance- 
guard of histories makes its entry. Few if any of these have been on 
such a scale and with such a field as this now before us. It begins with 



